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‘WHAT WILL THE LORDS DO?’ 
(Ridgway). 





Tuts question, in the course of a few days, has become ‘ familiar in 
ovr mouths as household words,’ and more like the burthen of a 
song then the title of a pamphlet. The pamphlet is an able one, 
good in style, and to the purpose in matter, with that air of since- 
rity and straitforwardness in it, mixed with a certain politic ma- 
nagement, which makes it look like the work of a regular statesman : 
for statesmen somchow, on this side the Atlantic, never seem tho- 
roughly in earnest in all that they say; though a speech that we 
shall notice presently looks very like something the reverse,—a 





harbinger of wonderful legislative ingenuousness. The author how- 
ever is evidently sincere in his object, and we think he will have 
assisted in gaining it. 


‘What will the Lords do?’ Our first impulse, on hearing the 


question, is to say,—We care not what they do :—but a moment's 


reflection makes us say otherwise. 
once, that regarding as we do the cause of reform triumphant be 
yond the chance of vicissitude, we are for giving up something on 
the score of haste, in favour of kindliness of progression. We are 
therefore for no commotion, if it can be helped ; and being for no 
commotion, we trust that the Lords will do wisely, and attempt to 
make none. To be brief, we are of opinion with the Glasgow 
Chronicle, that the Lords will do as the King wishes them. It is 
their custom ; it has grown their custom, because it is their neces- 
sity ; and their necessities are not in a condition to be less necessary 
now. But we think that advisers like the one before us are very 
useful in reminding them of this necessity. 

The author sets out with a good family picture of the Upper 
House :— 

* The House of Lords is composed chiefly of men of a certain 
ae, who have led an easy, inactive life; of men of large hereditary 
possessions, and high, undisputed hereditary rank ; of men who 
have been placed at what is termed the head of their families; and 
who, having married early, have generally large families and domes- 
tie habits. Such men, having met with few sturdy obstacles in their 
course, are prone, on the one hand, to au exaggerated confidence in 
their own powers, and on the other, liable to a decreasing resolu- 
tion, as they meet with an increasing and enduring opposition. 
Such men, too, enjoying the rich bounties conferred on them by the 
law of the land, are likely to attach a peculiar importance to legal 
nghts and prescriptive usages, and to view, with a strong and natu- 
ralantipathy, any line of reform that questions ancient privileges. 


Che centres, also, of small circles ; these dispensers of patronage | 


and favour are liable to become men of flattered vanity; impatient 
of contradiction ; fond of power ; practisers and enforcers of obe- 
dience; men of small caterprise; averse from exhibition ; plompt 
to command ; willing to entorce, but slow and lax to execute. 
‘Such scem to be the general characteristics of the Lords. They 
are qualities which may easily commit them to the strife, but will 


not assuredly carry them through the long and arduous struggle | 


they may provoke. 

‘In social life, as landlords, magistrates, and lieutenants, they are 
generally respected and praised. Those who are within the sphere 

their acquaintance consider themselves honoured by their notice, 
and those who are their dependents are often proud of the connec- 
tien; but yet how small are the diverging ripples of this influence 
M comparison to the vast ocean of British society. In a few remote 
districts, the large territorial peer may have some weight ; but, in 
the living fuci of our towns, marts, and ports, he is as nothing. The 
wide and compact chain of middle life runs its circle through the 
shipping, banking, manufacturing, wining, trading ranks, with scarce 
aconnecting, much less an influential link, between itself and the 
peerage, Ju the army and the navy, the church and the higher 
law, the influence of the Lords is considerable ; but the two first of 
these professions have happily small political weight; the third is 
at this moment in a state to require rather than to afford aid; and 
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We have observed more than | 
_ | Tesign, or acquiesce. 


the stirring talent of the poorer followers of the law is more than 
a match for the well-patronized, and well-paid occupants of the 
higher seats.’ 


We do not see how this picture quite accords with those halves 





































































of ‘ venerable dignity’ and ‘ calm glory,’ which the author puts 
about his lords’? heads in a subsequent paragraph, nor with some 
other important matters which he attributes to them: but these he 
may consider as part of the necessities of his argumentum ad parem. 
We jump over a dozen of his pages, which, however, are well worth 
the reader’s perusal, and come to the consideration of what will be 
the consequence should the Lords reject the bill. 
If they refuse, what 
Let us hear our author at this awful point of 
flection, this ‘ dead silence,’ as he well describes it. 


If they pass it, 
all goes well, and we know how that will be. 
is to be done then ? 


‘ The day of trial will come. The speeches will have been made, 
the votes given. Who have it? . The Ayes ;—joy, reconciliation, 
|peace. The Noes? A dead silence! At that moment some Peer 
| may wish he had voted otherwise; but, too late, the struggle has 
begun, the first blow has been struck. 

‘ Lord Grey (and in his name I include the whole Cabinet) must 


‘Hie resigns. Who will take his place? Will you, my Lords 
Mansfield, and Winchilsea? Will Sir Robert Peel? Will the 
Duke of Wellington? Will my Lord Londonderry, or His Highness 
| of Cumberland ? Who will be the British Polignac ? 
| _ ‘He must be a bold man ; for with a small declared majority in 
the weakest fraction of the State, whose construction is essentially 
defensive, he must be prepared for a contest with the offensive 
vigour and growing energies of the Commons, fresh from their elec- 
tions ; he must be prepared to find them hacked by the angry enthu- 
siasm of the people, supported by the mighty echoes of the press, and 
sanctioned by the approval of the most popular Monarch that has 
ever been seated on the English throne. 

‘ He must be a disloyal man; for he must contemplate approach- 
ing that royal ear with suggestions for a cowardly falsehood, in the 
shape of an anti-reform message to Parliament. 

He must be a blind and prejudiced man; for he must fancy, that, 
by dissolving the present House of Commons, he shall be able to 
obtain one of a less reforming disposition ; as if the desire of a 
people, just baffled at the moment of gratification, should be more 
quiescent under such disappointment, than when checked, as it was 
in the spring, at its outset. 

‘ He must be a rash man, and a bad man; for he must be willing 
to commit the coronets of the peers, and the peace of the nation, to 
the dangerous re-action of a second and third dissolution, 

‘ Where then shall be found this bold, bad, blind, rash, preju- 
diced, disloyal person? No where, I trust; and, least of all, in 
the House of Lords.’ 








(To be continued. ] 
| 


THE MUSICAL CONTROVERSY CONCLUDED.— 
LETTER OF MR BARNETT. 





| Some of our readers have protested againss the extension of this 
dispute. ‘Crotchet’ waileth. ‘ Philo-Tatler’ consoles himself with 


recollections of Madame Vestris. The gentleman noticed towards 
the conclusion of our remarks is the only one who wishes it to be 
carried on. Mr Barnett, we believe, here means to present us with 
However, if he thinks it just that he should be 
heard again, we will insert one more letter, and give him the last 
word. We undertake to say nothing further. Not that we mean 


to imply that he is more ambitious of having that advantage than 


his final letter. 


ourselves ; but as we have, in fact, said more than he, as well as 
spoken last, we think it but due to him to give him the finale. 
© 37 Southampton street. Sept. 13, 183). 
‘ Me Tarier,—You write in such perfect good-humour, in so 
very amiable a strain, and above all, you compliment me so highly, 
that I feel as much reluctance in differing from you, as a person 
loes in dispraising an actor who had given him an admission to see 
him perform. , 
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* You tell me that you do not call my musical taste in question, 
but merely accuse me of prejudice ; yet a moment after you express 
your doubts upon the subject, because [ * lump” Weber and Spohr 
with Mozart and Beethoven. Now that there is no lack of taste 
pos any prejudice in this “ lumping” the two former with the two 

atter, I will endeavour to shew. 

* That no one can really admire the works of Handel, Haydn, 
Mozart, and Beethoven, without possessing a taste for the most 
sterling music, will not be denied. If Spohr and Weber were not 
more than “ pretty writers,” it would be as impossible for the per- 


son who loved the music of the former to derive the same enjoy- | 


ment from the latter, as it would be for the admirers of Raphael’s 
“ Transfiguration” 
templating a composition by Westall, or any other ‘‘ pretty painter :” 
if, therefore, the soul that is entranced by the inspired strains of 
Mozart and Beethoven, can like vise mingle with the song of Weber 
or Spohr, it is obvious that the music of the two latter, if not quite 


equal, in all respects, to that of the two former, is not, cannot be, | 


at all events, of an order very much inferior to it. Now, Mr Tatler, 


as I do, heart and soul, love, nay adore Handel, Haydn, Mozart, | 
and Beethoven, [ may with safety defy not only the questioning of | 


“ the reputation of my taste,” but at the same time establish a good 
basis for my admiration of Weber and Spohr. Nor does it follow, 
that because I clap Weber and Spohr with Mozart and Beethoven, 
I must at the same time consider them upon an exact equality. 
You clap Arne and Shielc together: yet I believe fam not wrong 
in asserting, that you think more of Arne than you do of Shield. 
There is not, at all events, so much difference between the four 
above-named, as to call forth your observation about “ lumping” 
Spohr and Weber with Mozart and Beethoven. 

‘ If you could “ as soon think of calling Spohr and Weber great 
in the company of Mozart and Beethoven, as Arne himself,’ you 
must consider the present state of music in Germany no better than 


it was in England during the last century. Arne was considered | 
the first English composer of iis day, and Weber and Spohr are de- | 


didedly the best writers of the present in Germany; which is a 
contradiction to your assertion in a former paper, where you say, 
that “finer music than Arne’s has since come up on the Continent.” 
Now the best writers who succeeded Mozart and Beethoven are no 
others than Weber and Spohr; consequently you must admit that 
there can be no comparison made between Arne, Weber, and Spohr, 
that would admit of a deduction at all favourable to the first of the 
three named. 

‘If Spohr and Weber are only “ very clever men,” and have 
done nothing more than some “ graceful and fanciful things,” what 
comes of Bishop, and other writers not equal to them? If Der 
Freischutz, Oberon, Eurianthe, Faust, Jessonda, Azor and Zemira, 


and other operas by Weber and Spohr, contain only graceful and | 


fanciful passages, what can be thought of “ Come where the aspens 
juiver,” and the “ Mountain’s brow ?” 
Mexander Lee upon a level with Weber and Spohr, or in allowing 
them to be only “ graceful and fanciful,” you must retract the 
many assertions you have made respecting the grace, prettiness, &c. 
of many of Mr Lee’s compositions. 

© You say, that “when music strikes people. they have a right 
to speak of it, whether they understand the theory of the art or 
not: they have a right to criticize it.” That all persons have a 
right to express their opinion, whether absurd or reasonable, I will 


allow ; but I will not admit, that all those persons have a right to | 


set up for critics. A country-dance may please some persons, 
more than Mozart’s ‘ Dove sono ;’ and because they are pleased 
with it, are their opinions to be taken as critics ? Because, in that 


case, the country dance must be received as the best composition of | 


the two. 


* ] concur with you in your opinion, that “a good musician is | 


not bound to be a good reasoner,” and [ am fully aware of my own 
deficiency in the last; nor should I have gone so far as to expose 
my want of literary attainments, had any other musician, abler than 
mysclf, taken up the subject of controversy between us. But | 
think, at the same time, that it is equally possible for a good rea- 
soner to make very great blunders when speaking of music, 
‘Lam, Mr Tatler, 
* Your sincere admirer, 

* 70 the Editor of the Tatler. ‘Joun Barnerr.’ 

We fear it must be said at the close of this controversy, as at 
that of most others, that a great deal has been urged which might 
have been omitted, for want of a proper settlement of the premises ; 
and perhaps of a little mutual understanding on other points. With 


every disposition to compliment our lively correspondent, and to | 
like him for his zeal and independence, he is mistaken in the gist of | 


the second paragraph of this letter. We neither allowed nor denied | 


anything respecting the amount of his musical taste, in what we 
said upon that part of the question. We merely shewed, that he 
had attributed a wrovg conclusion to us respecting his non-admira- 
tion of Arne’s music, and we proceeded to explain how it was that 
a musician might be in error on a point of that nature, without 
bringing into question his abstract good taste. It does not follow, 


that because we shewed Mr Barnett to be mistaken in attributing 


to feel the same soul-moving pleasure in con- | 


You must either place Mr | 





——— 
to us a wrong argument, he was therefore put in possession of all 
the advantages of a right one. 


| The proposition that ‘no one can really admire the works of 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, without Possessing a taste 
| for the most sterling music,’ is undeniable; but here again Mr 


Barnett makes a false conclusion from the premises ; for it does 


| not follow from this proposition, that Spohr and Weber are not 


very inferior writers, because an admirer of Mozart, &c. admires 


them too. Shenstone is a very inferior writer to Shakspeare; a 


gooseberry is a very inferior fruit to a peach; yet a man may 
like gooseberries without giving up his preference for peaches, and 
| admire Shenstone though with a very different degree of admiration 
| from) that which he entertains for Shakspeare. The same answer 
may be given to the question about the grace and fancy of Weber 

. , 
&c. and those of Mr Alexander Lee. Weber’s grace and fancy may 
be greater that Mr Lee’s, without disproving that Mr Lee possesses 
his portion of those qualities. 


There are many degrees and classes 
of gracefulness and fancy. There is the gracefulness of the dirge, 
of the romance, of the war-song, of the common ballad. There ate 
the graces of Raphael and the graces of a modern ball. Mozart 
therefore may have grace and fancy, Weber and Spohr may have 
| them, Mr Bishop may have them, and Mr Lee ; and yet none of all 
| these graces and fancies be ‘ on a level.’ 

| By finer music coming up ‘ since’ on the Continent, we meant 
(as the context will shew) since the period when Arne flourished. 
| Arne died at the age of eight and sixty, in the year 1778, when 
Mozart was but twenty-three. 


Paesiello flourished since Arne. 
Beethoven died within these few years. 

In one respect we must say we have had an advantage over our 
antagonist in this question; and that is, in the conscientiousness 
with which we have replied to all his points. On the other hand, 
our lively friend has either dropped ours when it has suited him to 


do so, or omitted the arguments that gave them their only value. 
Thus he seriously takes the trouble of proving, in the letter before 


us, that the mere fact of being pleased with a country-dance does 
| not give a man a critical right to prefer it to the fine air of 
Dove sono: whereas we never implied anything so preposterous, 


but took especial pains to shew what we meant, by saying that it 
was ‘in proportion,’ as men can express their feelings as to the effect 
| of music upon them, and give their reasons for what they feel, and 

why others feel it, that they have a right to be crities.?, Undoubtedly 
| it is possible for critical reasoners to make great blunders upon an 
| art; but the demonstration no less certainly depends upon the abi- 
| lity of the objector to shew it; and unless that be done, assertions 
on either side will be worth nothing, and conclusions must be left 
| to the by-standers, to be drawn in proportion as more or less argu- 
| ment has been used. 

To shew with what little chance of coming to an end, discussions 
are apt to set out, we will quote a passage from another letter we 
have received from Mr Alfred Day, who in spite of the intimation 
we gave him as to the possibility of the existence of other reasons 
for not arguing the matter with him, as well as Mr Barnett, flatly 
accuses us (though with a very courteous plaster after his bruise) 
of violating the professed object of our whole life, by being ready at 
any time to ‘ give up the chance of eliciting the truth for the indul- 
gence of our own whims and feelings.’ We appeal to our readers 

who have remonstrated with us ior throwing open our columns so 
much as we have done, whether this is Great of Alfred ?—whether 
| this is one of the ‘ good things of Day ?? 
Mr Day, in answer to our remark above quoted respecting the 


right of criticism, and to the doubt we expressed ‘ whether a man, 


merely because he is a professor of the art criticised, or been. suc- 


| cessful in it to a certain extent, has a claim to superior deference 


towards his assertions,’ (which, by the way, is the sore point with 
the musical world, though they would all allow, apart from this 
question, that Dr Trapp was not so good a judge of poetry as Bacon 
or Mr Hazlitt) puts the following query,—‘ Is it not to be sup- 
posed that he who knows most of any subject, is the best judge of 


it? Granted. But it does not follow (as we have shewn more 
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than once) that he who practises something of an art, has therefore 
more knowledge of it in the subtlest and highest sense; any more 
than that every man who makes a basket knows with how much 

ce and elegance a basket may be made, or has the highest 
Upon this principle, the 
finest and deepest readers of Shakspeare, who could give a reason 


sense of the elegance when he sees it. 


for the faith that is in them, but who made no profession of being 
poets, must know less about him than every dabbler in verses ; and 
the worst painter in Italy, who only became a painter because he 





had not modesty enough to know his own deficiencies, had a right | 
to speak of Raphael and Titian, in preference to their friend Ariosto. | 
Mr Day may depend upon it, that Raphael and Titian were not of | 
that opinion, He will argue, that he does not speak of false but of | 
real knowledge ; but this would only shew, what we have shewn 

ourselves, that the mere fact of being in the profession is no proof 

either way: and then as to knowledge of the ‘ subject,’ what is the 

subject of music? There is a technical meaning of the word, which 

Mr Day is not here making use of. He is applying the word in its 

ordinary sense. Now when people talk of the beauties of fine , 
music, and of the impression it makes upon them, the subject is of far 
higher concern than that of crotchets, and quavers, and flat sevenths. 
Those are the means whereby,—the palette and the pencil ; and you 
may know all about them, and still not know how either to paint or | 
to criticise a fine composition, The subject is the thing that is to | 
be done and brought out by all those means. 
is the subject of Raphael’s picture; Pan teaching Apollo to play on 
the Pipe is the subject of a fine picture in the National Gailery. 


The Transfiguration 


Technical critics and technical artists may talk on those pictures 
till doomsday, and talk nothing but critical or professional absurdity. 


About noon they began to advance with considerable swiftness upon 
us, the wind being very strong at north. Eleven of them ranged 
alongside of us about the distance of three miles. The greatest 
diameter of the largest appeared to me at that distance as if it would 
measure ten feet. They retired from us with a wind at S. E_ leav- 
ing an impression upon my mind to which I can give no name, 
though surely one ingredient in it was fear, with a considerable deal 
of wonder and astonishment. It was in vain to think of flying; 
the swiftest horse, or fastest sailing ship, could be of no use to carry 
us out of this danger; and the full persuasion of this riveted me 
as if to the spot where I stood. The same appearance of 
moving pillars of sand presented themselves to us this day, 
in form and disposition like those we had seen at Waad 
Halboub, only they seemed to be more in number and less in 
size. They came several times in a direction close upon us, that is, 
I believe, within less than two miles. They began immediately after 
sun-rise, like a thick wood, and almost darkened the sun. His rays 
shining through them for near an hour, gave them an appearance of 
pillars of fire. Our people now became desperate, the Greeks 
shrieked out and said it was the day of judgment; Ismael pro- 
nounced it to be hell; and the Turcorories, that the world was on 
fire. —Bruce'’s Travets. 


y, . x 
THE PLAY-GOER. 
PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Haymarker.—Hamlet—John Jones—Manceuvring. 
ENGLISH Opera.—The Evil Eye—The Middle Temple—Jonathan in England. 





HayYMARKET. 
Last night the audience at this house had to sustain a great disap- 
pointment. Mr Kean, who during the first act of Hamlet had been 
playing with the same fine discrimination which distinguished his 
performance on Monday, was, at the commencement of the second 





act, announced to be dangerously ill. Mr Percy Farren (we 


Raphael and Annibal Caracci would have pronounced him to know | believe it was) came forward, and said that it was with great regret 


most of the subject, who could convey to a mutual spectator the 


he appeared to interrupt the entertainment of the audience ; but 


fittest sense of the heavenward raptures of the one picture, and the | that he was under the necessity of stating that Mr Kean was then 
hardly less divine, though sensual ecstasy of the young Pagan deity | suffering under severe indisposition; he did not even know that 
in the other, who listens ‘ with ravished ears’ to his own music. | his life was not in danger; and if any medical gentlemen were pre- 





That very picture is the subject of music. The subject of music is 
emotion; and the knowledge of the subject is the knowledge of the 
particular emotion expressed, and the consequent power to convey 
a sense of it. 

There is a knowledge, undoubtedly, of the mere science of music, | 


as there is of colours and drawing, apart from expression; and 
people may talk learnedly and even pleasingly about it, and have a 
But this kind 
of information may be found in connexion with little knowledge of | 





certain true perception of pleasure from that alone. 
. . ‘ 
the soul of an art. It perfects a better knowledge, we grant; and | 
no true lover of the art will think himself so confident to speak of | 
. . ' 
it throughout, as the man that possesses the knowledge we have just 


mentioned, and this also. Shew us such a man; and as we have 


. . . . . . . | 
said on a former occasion, we will quote him, and shame our infe- 


We do 


not see as many journals as we could wish, and scarcely any one 


riority. Perhaps we shall find him in some other journal. 


regularly. Meanwhile, an arguer upon this point may know all 


about the light and shade of Titian’s or Mozart’s colouring, techni- | 


b> 
eally, and feel little or nothing of the result. He may also feel 
much, and yet less than the man who knows nothing of the secret, 
but has an intense sense of the fact. At all events, love must be | 
our excuse for pretending to know or to say anything. ‘ Out of | 


the abundauce of the heart the mouth speaketh.’ es 





PILLARS OF SAND. | 


Av one o'clock we} alighted among some acacia trees a Waad | 
Halboub, having gone twenty-one miles. We were here at once 
surprised and terrified by a sight surely one of the most magnificent 
in the world. In that vast expanse of desert, from W. to N. W. of 
us, We saw a number of prodigious pillars of sand at different dis- 
tances, at tines moving with great celerity, at others stalking on with 
amajestic slowness ; at intervals we thought they were coming in a 
very few minutes to overwhelm us; and small quantities of sand 
did actually more than once reach us. Again they would retreat so 
as to be almost out of sight, their tops reaching to the very clouds. 
There the tops often separated from the bodies; and these, once 


sent, he requested they would step behind the scenes to render 
assistance. In the meantime he begged they would permit the car- 
tain to drop for a few minutes, until it should be ascertained whether 


| Mr Kean would be able to resume his performance. After a few 


minutes the same gentleman returned, and stated, that in the 
opinion of the medical gcntlemen, it was utterly impossible for Mr 
Kean to re-appear that evening. A voice called out, ‘ What’s the 
matter with him? Mr F. answered, that Mr Kean was suffering 
under great bodily exhaustion. Upon which there were some 
hisses—when Mr F., in an earnest manner, sald ‘ He could assure 
the audience that Mr Kean had been suffering for two or three 
days, and that when a certificate should be published tu-morrow 
morning, signed by names which would then appear, it would be 
such as to satisfy the most incredulous. At present the Manage- 
ment, as their best resource, had accepted the offer of Mr Cooper, 
who, with the leave of the audience, would perform the remainder 


| of the part.’—Tiis announcement appeared to give all the satisfac- 


tion which could be expected. Mr P. Farren added something 
respecting Mr Kean which we could not hear, owing to the mix- 
ture of applause and disapprobation with which it was received. 
Under the circumstances, Mr Cooper’s performance is not a 
fair subject of criticism; and therefore we shall only say that the 


| audience did justice to his readiness to be serviceable at all times in 
| his profession, by warmly applauding him. 


At the end of the play, when Mr H. Waxtack had announced 
the performance for to-night, enquiry was made after Mr Kean. 
Mr W. after consulting at the side, informed the audience that 
Mr Kean had gone home, and great hopes were entertained of his 
speedy recovery. This information occasioned considerable laughter, 
as if the laughers saw through the whole matter. For our own 
parts, though a little surprised by the last address, we saw nothing 
in the demeanour and manner of Mr Kean to prevent us from hold- 
ing the most charitable opinion on the subject. 





disjoined, dispersed in the air, and did not appear more. Sometimes 
they were broken in the middle, as if struck with large cannon-shot. 


Miss Taytor, in Ophelia, particularly in the mad-scenes, received 
and merited great applause. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Mr P. has our thanks for the pamphlet he sent us, which shall be noticed in 
a day or two. 
Justus informs us, that the new piece at the Haymarket, John Jones, isa 
translation of a French Vaudeville, entitled, Heur et Malheur. 
We feel mach grat'fied by the letter of De W 
upon the suggestion in his postscript. 





. We think of acting 


Aserponrnsis has shewn us, that we admitted a foolish story into our 
The 
truth is, it was hastily admitted, and not properly read. We are more 


columns, misrepresenting the manners, &c. of his native place. 


cautious in general, and shall take warning in the particular. 

II beatifies us by his account of the twelve subscribers at Oxford. Wha. 
afriend he is! and how pleasant is his Greek Pi’ We hereby give 
notice, that we mean to rub up our Greek forthwith, and be very learned 
for the next two or three weeks, in order to shew that we have a right to 
this gentleman's countenance. 

We have received several letters, which at present, we can only acknowledge 
generally. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION, 
47 Leicester Square. 
PATRON.—THE KING. 
This Inst tution offers the following Advantages :— 
The use of an extensive Library of Circulation and Reference. A Reading Room 
with Newspapers and Periodicals. Als» Rooms for Conversation and Chess. 
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£1 Annually; or 12s. Half-Yearly. 
THOMAS SNELSON, Secretary. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
The following Works are just published, 
1. 
POLISH MELODIES. 





nee 


PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING, 


THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
1} Mrs Gore’s Comedy, in Five Acts, called 
THE SCHOOL FOR COQUETTES. 
Lady Hampton, Mrs Glover. Lady Honoria Howard, Miss Taylor. 
Amelia, Miss Sidney. Miss Starchwell, Mrs Tayleure. Lisette, Mrs T, Hill 
Caroline Hampton, Miss J. Scott. General Lumley, Mr W.Farren, 
Lord Marston, Mr Cooper. Lord Polter, Mr Brindal 
Colonel Donnelly, Mr Bartlett. Frederick Lumley, Mr Vining. 
Howard, Mr H. Wallack. Fitz Albyn, Mr Coveney. Davison, Mr W. a 
Ralph, Mr Webster. Latitat, Mr Bishop. Marron, Mr Newcombe. F 
The Epilogue by Miss Taylor. 
After which, a Comedy, founded on Cisser’s ‘ Double Gallant,’ called 
BELLES HAVE AT YE ALL. 
Lady Sadlife, Mrs Glover. Clarinda, Miss Taylor. Sylvia, Miss Sidney. 
Wishwell, MrsHumby. Atall, Mr Vining. Clerimont, Mr Brindal. 
Sir Solomon Sadlife, Mr W. Farren. Sir Henry Atall, Mr Mulleney 
Old Wilfull, Mr Gattie. Captain Strut, Mr Webster, : 
Finder, MrCoveney. Saunter, Mr Bartlett. Supple, Mr V. Webster. 


To conclude with the Rev. J. TowNntey’s Farce, in Two Acts, called 
HIGH LIFE BELOW STAIRS. 
Lady Bab’s Maid, Mrs Tayleure. Lady Charlotte’s Maid, Mrs T. Hill, 
Kitty, Mrs Humby. Lovell, Mr Cooper. 
Duke’s Servant, Mr Vining. Freeman, Mr Brindal. 
Sir Harry’s Servant, Mr Harley. Tom, Mr Coveney. Philip, Mr Mulleney. 


On Monday, The Surrender of Calais; Belles Have at Ye All; and John Jones. 
ENGLISH OPERA, 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
Mr Peake’s New Romantic Musical Drama, entitled 
THE EVIL EYE! 
Helena, Miss Kelly. Phrosina, Miss H. Cawse. 
Mavroyeni, Mr Perkins. Demetrius, Mr J. Bland, 

Basilius, Mr Minton. Zané Kiebabs, Mr J. Reeve. 
Andrea and Marco, Mr’. Millar and Miss Poole. Parozzi, Mr O. Smith, 

Kara Mustapha, Mr Salter. Giorgio, Mr Aldridge. 

Attendant on Mavroyeni, Mr Addison. 

Order of the Scenery.—Port of Napoli di Romania—Castle of Palamedi. A Greek 
Festival. Mavroyeni’s Apartment. Interior of the Dwelling of Demetrius. Ex- 
terior of ditto, with distant View of Palamedi and the Sea. Landscape, with 

. ancient Grecian Ruins. A Defile of Rocks beneath the Dungeons of the Castle. 
Excavation. Bombardment, and Andrea's Vessel discovered at Anchor. 


After which, the Operetta of 


OLD AND YOUNG. 


Pegzy, Miss Pincott. 
|; Old Wilton, Mr F. Matthews. Charles Mowbray, Mr Baker. Peter, Mr Salter. 
} William, Mr Heath. Matilda Mowbray , Master Hector Mowbray, Master 
Gobbleton Mowbray, Master Foppington Mowbray, Miss Poole, in which she 


will sing, ‘ The merry drummer,’ and ‘ Meet me by moonlight.’ 
To conclude with 2nd time this season) 
THE BOTTLE IMP. 
Lucretia, Miss Pincott. 
Willibald, Mr Keeley. 


Marcelia, Mrs Keeley. 


Philippa, Miss H. Cawse. 
Albert, Mr Baker. 


Nico.a, Mr Perkins. 





The Poetry and Music, by J. AUGUSTUS WADE, Fsq. Author of ‘ Songs of 
the Flowers,’ ‘ Dwelling of Fancy,’ &c. Handsomely printed in royal 4'o. and 
beautifully embellished, price 10s. 6d. in boards. 


«Mr Wade unites in his own person the talents of a poet and a musician, ina | 


manner to which we do not know any parallel. He is remarkable, not merely for 
original and expressive airs, but for his powers as a harmonist, and the facility with 
which he makes use of all the resources of counterpoint. His song, ‘ The Polish 
Serenade,’ is both tender and heroic ; and his ‘ Wiio are the Free?’ is one of the 
most thrilling war-songs we have ever heard. At is worthy to be a companion to 
Burn’s ‘ Battle o Baonockburn.’ The music is altogether admirable ; simple ip 
the extreme, yet full of energy. It is one of those things with which Braham could 
make an audience crazy with enthusiasm.’—Spectator. 


CRAYONS FROM THE COMMONS ; 
Or, MEMBERS IN RELILEVO; 
A Poem, Satirical and Descriptive. By Peregrine Palette, Esq. 
In small Svo., price 5s. 6d. 

« A very pleasant little poem, full ot smartness and waggery. tains 
of the prominent characters which figure in the far-famed ( hapel of St Stephen ; 
and we may say of the sketches generally, that as far as truth is to be expected 
from poetry, whether laucatory or satirical, they go pretty near the mark. 
chief object of the work is, of course, to promote amusement, of which it presents 
a brisk supply.’— Morning Herald, Aug. 25, 1831. 

iLL. 


POLAND! 
A Poem, by Thomas Campbell, Esq., together with Lines on the View from St 
Leonard’s. In sinall vo. handsomely dune wp in green and gold, price Ls. 6d. 
‘The profits arising from the sale of this litle work are destined for the relief of the 
wounded in the Military Hospitals at Warsaw. 
JAMES COCHRANE aud CO. 11 Waterloo p'ace. 


- 








Shakspeariana,—Richard III. 


(Bosworth Field).—Bretrer Days. 


* A horse! a horse! my kingdom for a horse !’ 
The tyrant cried ; but now the happier course, 
Not as in Richard’s days of war, but peace 

‘The world pursues; the Arts refined increase, 
And ‘ WARREN'S Blacking my auxiliar grand, 
Give me,’ cries ‘ Taste,’ ‘from 30 in the Strand.’ 





This Easy-shining and Bnlhant BLACKING, prepared by 
ROBERT WARKEN, 30 Strand, London ; 
AND SOLD IN EVERY TOWN IN THE KINGDOM. 


LIQULD, in Bottles,and PASTE BLACKING, in Pots, at 6d.—12d.—and 18d. each. 





*,* Be particular to enquire for WARREN’S, 30 Strand. 
Ali others are counterfeit. 





' 
It contains sketches | 


Sut the | 


Waldeck, Mr F. Matthews. 
Jomelli, Mr Salter. Sergeant, Mr Addison. 
Montorio, Mr J. Cooper. Inquisitor, Mr Irwin. 
The Bottle Imp, Mr O. Smith. 


Conrade, Mr J. Bland. Shadrac, Mr Minton. 
Soldier, Mr Walsh. 


Chamberlain, Mr Heath. 


| On Monday, The Evil Eye; The Pictures jue ; The Sergeant's Wife. 


“TT .{r . ‘ ry . 
| SURREY THEATRE. 
An old English Domestic Drama, called 
PEDLAR’S ACRE! 
Margaret Lessamour, Miss Edmiston. Amy Langton, Miss Somerville. 
Patience, Mrs Vale. 
Martyn Lessamour, Mr Osbaldiston. Warrenne de Valence, Mr Dibdin Pitt. 
Cyprian Gossamer, Miss Vincent. | Gerva‘e Saunders, Mr Maitland. 
| Thomas Shard, Mr Webb. Robert Laidlaw, Mr C. Hill. 
Gamiel Gander, Mr Vale. Eliab, Mr Tully. 


After which, in Two Parts, a Grand Pictorial Exhibition of the CORONATION. 


To conclude with 
THE HEART OF MID-LOTHIAN. 
Queen Caroline, Miss - cott. 
Effie Deans, Miss Somerville. 
Duke of Argyle, Mr C. Hill 
Laird of Dumbiedikes, Mr Williams. 


Jeannie Deans, Miss Vincent. 
Maige Wildfire, Mrs Pitzwilliam. 
Davie Deans, Mr D. Pitt 
Geordie Robertson, Mr Osbaldiston. 


tochester ; Mischief Making; and Billy Taylor. 


WEY ATIGY OTN . ATID TD 
QUEEN’S THEATRE. 

A New Serious Drama, yn Two Acts, (taken from the French) entitled 

| INFANTICIDE, 

| Louise de Rhinalt, Mrs Cooper. 

| The Count Gaspar de Kh nait, Mr Norton. Leopold Anberg, Mr Hield. 

| = it” . « ae . 

The Sieur Mulheim, Mr Dillon. Albert, Mr Davis Ue. tram, Mr Neville. 

| Francisco, Mr G. Lejeune. Jasper Dulartz, Mr Smith. 


On Monday, 


Nannette, Mis Mangeon. 


\fter which, the Comedietta, in Two Acts, called 
MY FRIEND FROM TOWN; OR, THE ELECTION. 
Louisa, Miss Pix. Kitty, Miss Wells. Margery, Miss Horton. 
Sir Omnibus Dabble, Mr Green. lderman Progwell, Mr Bedford. 
Mr Addleton, Mr Purteus. Capt. Woodville, Mr Neville. Jolin, Mr Alleroft. 
Ralph, Mr Davis. Chevy, Mr G. Lejeune Jacet, Mr Jones. 
Mr Pinda:us Pump, Mr Wilkinson. 


\ To conclude with av Original Drama, in Two Acts, entitled 
| THE DANISH WIPE. 
| The Lady Certrude, Mivs Oman. 


Mina, Mrs Mangeon. 
Ernest, Mr Dilion. Godfrid, Mr Norton. 


Veter Pluifon, Me Smith. 

CITY SUBSCRIPTION THEATRE. 

The interesting and popular Dr ma, in Three Acts, called 

A TALE OF BLOOD. 

Sieur Arnaud, Mr Cooke. Robert Arnaud, Mr Selby. 

After which (fir-t time) the laughable Musical Interlude, called 
THE DOUBLE MISTAKE. 


Capt. Rambleton, Mr Wynne. Varnish, Mr Brougham. 


Janette, Miss Apjohn. 


Ellen, Miss Forde: 
To conclude with (first time at half-price) SHAkSPEARKE’s Tragedy of 


RICHARD ITT. 


Lady Anne, Mrs Selby. Duke ot Gio’ster, Mr Mess. Earl of Richmond, Mr Wynne 


As?Ley’s Ampuiriearre.— Mazeppa— Ducrow’sScenes 
in the Circle—Don Quixote. 

Cospure Tuearre.—The Victim of St Vincent.—The 
Orphan of Paris. 





Published by &. Seton, at the Tatler Office, 2S Brydges Street, Covent Gardenj (to whom all books, and communications for the 


ditor are to be addressed) ; sold by Onwuys, 4 Catherine street, Strand 
Tuomas, Newsvender, Birchin lane, Cornhill; Frevp, Air street, Piccadilly 


Agent. 10 Broad Court, Long Acre ; Luoyp, 42 Frith street, Soho; TomLinson, 


Corner of Russell Court ; and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


; at Esers 


Library, Old beni street; by Charppki: Witson, Roval Exchange ; 
; Marsn, 145 Oxtordstreet: Kenn: ru, Corner of Bow street; tuxnour, Theatrical 
Library, Great Newport Street; Hanris, Bow Street; T. Tine nay, 74 Drury Lane, 


ADVERTISEMENTS received at the Ojice, 2% Brydges street ; and by Messrs C. and W. ReyNewt, at the Printing Office, 45 Broad street, Golden square. 
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